Annex” 


Buffington Pier! 


ac ee city of Gary again may 
have the opportunity to “annex” 
~a section of land that would have 


_— practical and symbolic im- 


portance not only for its own 
_ residents, but to everyone in Lake 
- County. 

_ The creation a multi-purpose 
~~ recreational park around Buf- 
~ fington Pier, a mile-long break- 
water west of the Universal Atlas 


q Cement Co., may now be possible 


in the wake of a new federal 
“open spaces’’ law and existing 
Indiana laws. : 
The Buffington area--with its 
comparatively clean swimming 
water, yearly influx of coho 
> one mile of clean sand 


onservationists have for 
irs advocated setting aside 
‘this area owned by Universal 
tlas, a subsidiary of U.S. Steel, 
recreational purposes, _ 


See Re 


ree 


bal x this, ‘site yee be 
ee se oie for a number of 
reasons, 

Tt would “provide “easily ac 


_obstructio 


and western Lake County, who 
now must travel east of Gary to 
Marquette Park to swim and 
Burns Ditch for boating. 
Facilities for boating at Jeorse 
Park in East Chicago are severely 
limited. The Buffington site 
would preserve for public use 
what little useable beachfront 


land is left west of Marquette 


Park. 

Symbollically the park would 
be a victory for fifty years of 
work toward creation of a 
lakefront park within the original 
city limits of Gary and_ the 
preservation of a little more of 
Indiana’s rapidly vanishing 
lakeshore. 

The ‘‘open spaces” law makes 
federal money available to cities 
for purchase of park land in 
“inner-city, high density areas’’. 
The Buffington area may not 
qualify under strict in- 
terpretation of the law, although 
Gary as a city does qualify for 
such money. 

The Gary Park Department — 
has attempted to negotiate with 
~ U.S. Steel for sale or lease of the 


Buffington area in the past, but 


was refused 


cel oand the beer te of ‘the 


of — waters...and Bor Bled of 


Deters of 


rivate partie 
‘They also cited Indiana Burns 


‘statutes 48-5211 and 48-5214 which 


continued on page 2 


“such as — blockbusting, “red- 
~ lining" practices by insurance 
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Housing Conference 
Clarifies Problems 


By George Bogdanich- 
One thing that was made clear 
at the national conference on 


housing this past weekend in 


Chicago i is that the eee 


pr rance practice, tie 


ference. Sponsored by the 
Westside Coalition of Chicago 
the solutions of the conference 
focused on four specific enemies 


in the organizations’ struggle for 
: ei at Bcd safe and 


sing: real estate 


aah FHA, and practices of mortgage 


companies, real estate 
speculators, collusion between 
Federal Housing Authorities. and 
mortgage brokers are quite 
widespread as evidenced by the 
anger of 1000 Latin, white, and 
black delegates from thirty-four 
states that attended the con- 


x Delos. Someone New 


for County Commissioner 


A neadto-ead, mud-slinging, money-spending, big 
slipping mayoral or congressional race is 

ways sure to generate excitement and interest, 

en in Lake County. 

Wads of money and mouthfuls of words are ex- 

changed over city council seats. 

But election year after election year, three of the 
ost powerful officials in Lake County are nominated 
d elected just the way the boys on top want them. 
Unfortunately, there’s more interest in a race for 
inct captain than there is in the races for county 
‘commissioner. 

County government still counts in Lake County. Its 
ects on the day-to-day lives of the citizenry are as 
siderable as that of city governments. 

‘The powers of the three Lake County com- 
missioners are vast and generally unknown. The 
es of the commissioners themselves unknown to 
ood number of people, This, despite the fact that 
é commissioners have powers ranging- from 
ting certain tax rates, auditing treasury books, 
sting. a variety of ordinances right down to ap- 
pointing the mechanic to care for the precious county 
-voling machines. 

ittle if any money is spent to elect these men. 
Their faces seldom appear on billboards, they hardly 
ever make campaign speeches or high-minded 
itieal promises, they are never asked any 
Z estions, and nobody ever studies or investigates 
activities in office. 

Two of these county commissioners--Stanley 
Olszewski and Frank Behnke~are up for re-election 
s year. They were among the first candidates to 
e-election. That's probably the only reason 
tures were in the newspapers. 

hether or not they deserve to be defeated is not 
the question. They do, however, deserve to be 
pease They should be asked whether they wish 


‘to run on their records. They should be asked to 


debate. And since every other politician does it, they 
should be asked to make some campaign promises. 

In fact, it probably wouldn't hurt to have their 
sponsors spend a little money to keep them in office. 

Whoever runs this county manages to produce 
about 38,000 votes each time a commissioner's seat is 
at stake, (Although they must reside in their 
respective district, county commissioners are elected 
by the whole county.) 

In 1968, two candidates who had names similar to 
Behnkeand Olszewski, but did little campaigning, 
pelied 12,000 and 7,000 votes respectively. That says 
something about the public knowing who's who. 

This year finally, with 11 candidates fighting for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, challenges to 
disclose campaign funds flying here and there, issues 
Studied, articulated, debated, with politics for better 
or worse becoming more sophisticated, this year a 
Serious and honest challenge may at last be mounted 
in a county commissioners race in Lake County. 

Everett Batcheller, a truck driver, Teamster’s 
Union reformer, and careful political observer, will 
challenge dlszewski for the commissioners seat from 
the second district. If nothing else, Batcheller could 
make the office of county commissioner an issue. 

He has fought a lonely battle for years against 
corruption in Lake County, in his union and his 
government. And as he says about corruption, “the 
more you fight it, the more you find it.” 

Were he to be elected, the repercussions would be 
almost unimaginable. The temple in Crown Point 
would shudder. An untethered being would be loose in 
its halls. 

The thought of an independent man operating down 
there is intriguing. For certain people, it’s probably 
frightening, and for the general populace, it should be 
refreshing. 


JP 


brokers. 

Both Secretary Romney of the 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and 
President Nixon were heavily 
criticized but the bulk of the 
resolutions and the discussion of 
the conference was aimed at the 
present system by which cities 
become uninhabitable and 
suburbs grow erratically. 

In the area of real estate 
practices there were many calls 
for greater regulation of the 
techniges used to sell real estate. 
Solicitation for the sale of real 
estate was condemned for the 
most part with some small op- 
position from minority 
businessmen attending the 
conference, Delegates also 
supported efforts to make the 
sale of buildings which don’t 
meet the building code illegal. A 
number of cities presently have 
this requirement but have not 
always been able to enforce it. In 
the Glen Park section of Gary the 
councilman himself Eugene 
Kirtland and large realtors have 


tried to prevent systematic in- - 


spection of housing. Systematic 
inspection could be used to 
prevent a mass exodus of Glen 
Parkers and considerable 
speculation on the part of 
realtors. 


Prison Report 


The procedure of “‘red-lining’’ 
areas of high risk for theft and 
fire insurance by insurance 
companies had no defenders at 
the conference. According to 
Federal Insurance Administrator 
George Bernstein, insurance 
companies maximize profits by 
“red-lining’ black and Latin 
areas of the cities because 
general rate increases which 
would affect the publie at large 
are ‘‘politically dangerous” 
bring an. outery from many 
segments of the population. Most 
delegates spoke in favor of 
passing laws which would give 
the Federal and state govern- 
ments power to see that ‘‘red- 
lining’’ procedures not be allowed 
to continue. 

The Federal Housing Authority 
received considerable criticism 
for its policies of subsidizing 
mortgage brokers and real estate 
companies at the expense of low- 
income and working class 
dwellers. FHA was said to be 
“chiefly responsible for the re- 
segregation of our cities.” A 
resolution was passed stating 
that ‘‘real estate operators use 
the FHA to re-segregate our 
communities by steering blacks, 
Latin Americans, and other 
minority groups into fringe 
communities,” 

Another resolution charged 
“FHA has through collusion with 
panic peddlers, approved mort- 
gages on houses with code 
violations, cheated minorities, 


and has become the largest 
owner of slum property in the 
country. 


continued on page 7 
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Free Health Clinic in 


Indiana Harbor Near 


by Sandy Lapham 

Health care is a right not a 
privilege. This is the premise of 
the relatively new movement to 
develop free health clinics all 
over the nation. 

There are now upward of 150 
free clinics in this country, that 
are providing communities with 
the health care so greatly needed 
and so long ignored or over- 
looked by the short sighted 
medical profession. 

New hospitals are being con- 
structed at a tremendous rate, 
usually in outlying areas while 
beds in existing hospitals remain 
empty. Many people are unable 


to pay the price of hospital * 


treatment or excessive doctor’s 
fees. The rich or those not under 
federal programs do not have 
adequate funds or insurance to 
cover medical care and therefore 
do not seek treatment. 


Another factor which enters 
into the “‘empty bed’’ situation is 
the inability of people to get 
transportation to the hospital or 
distant clinic or doctor’s office. It 
seems pointless to provide more 
hospital beds when the rates are 
so prohibitive and the hospitals 
are so far from the community 
that the existing beds remain 
empty. 

It would appear that a possible 
solution to the problem is the 
advent of neighborhood health 
clinies. 

More and more people are 
becoming aware of the need to 
improve health service delivery 
to the community and to cut the 
exorbitant cost of this service. 
Even the Federal Government is 


ty 


becoming aware of this growing 
problem. 

Politicians are speaking out 
about improving health services 
and a national health insurance is 
being discussed. 

An investigation into the free 
health clinic has shown that they 
can and do work. While it is 
admitted that some clinics have 
failed, there are others that are 
highly successful. It is a general 
feeling that these failures 
resulted from a lack of expertise 
and good management but in no 
way indicate that free health 
clinics per se are not successful. 

The Calumet Action League is 
assisting a member organization 
from Indiana Harbor in setting 
up a free health clinic in the 
Harbor which is due to open in 
mid-April. The progress of this 
ee to date is as follows: 

Three physicians so far have 
volustboctad their services in the 
clinic. 

2. Five registered nurses and 
three student nurses have also 
volunteered. 

3. Several interns, lab 
technicians and medical students 
have expressed their interest in 
assisting the clinic. 

4. Many people throughout the 
community are in the process of 


acquiring equipment and 
medical supplies by donation. 

5. Detail men from drug firms 
and several doctors are acquiring 
the necessary medications. 

6. Numerous residents of In- 
diana Harbor have expressed 
extreme interest in working in 
the clinic and indicate that it will 
be well received in the com- 
munity. 

7. Several ministers in the area 
are favorable to the endeavor and 
are lending assistance and moral 
support. The Indiana-Kentucky 
Conference of The United Church 
of Christ has given $500 to assist 
the project. 

A group of lay Presbyterians is 
in the process of attempting to 
acquire funds from the 
Presbyterian Church, The North 
West Indiana Comprehensive 
Health Planning Council has 
approved the project and has 
offered its assistance. 

To begin with, the clinic will be 
open Thursday evenings from 6- 
10 p.m. for pediatric patients 
only. It is hoped that within a 
short time the services will be 
greatly expanded. 

Anyone interested in donating 
equipment, furniture, medical 
supplies or services may contact 
the CAL office at 845-3971 for 
further information. 


Catalyst Follow-up 


FADELL STOR) 


The Catalyst has received no 
word from Calumet Township 
Assessor Tom Fadell after his 
demand for a retraction con- 
cerning a column that appeared 
in the Dec. 6, 1971 issue. 

Pursuant to Burns Statutes the 
Catalyst is still proceeding at its 
own peril. 

BLACK POLITICAL CON- 
VENTION 
Predictably, Lake County 


_Democratie Party Chairman 


John Krupa had some unpleasant 
remarks about the historic 
National Black Political Con- 
vention that was held in Gary 
March 10-11-12, 

While almost -all observers, 
regardless of political per- 
suasion, agreed that the event 
itself was a good thing, Krupa 
showed that he still can’t un- 
derstand why people don’t place 
unfailing trust in politicians like 
himself. 

Hence, his letter to the Gary 
Post-Tribune was sad but 
predictable. 

SORRY ADAM... 

Some sleepyeyed Catalyst 
staffers got their alphabet mixed 
up while laying out the last issue 
and somehow managed to 


misspell Adam Benjamin’s last 
name, It ends with min rather 
than men as we sadly noticed 
when the paper came back from 
the printer. Once again, it’s 
B-e-n-j-a-m-i-n. 


Buffington 


cont. from page 
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allow “‘any city or town...for the 


benefit of the public... after 
procuring the consent of the US 
government so to do, in the case 
of navigable bodies of water 
controlled by it...may take by 
gift, purchase or condemnation 
land necessary therefor.” 

A link between the Burns 
statutes and the “‘open spaces”’ 
law. might somehow allow for 
creation of the park and boat 
harbor. 

The Buffington Coalition, with 
the aid of the Independent 
Citizen’s Water Pollution 
Research group, conducted 
water sample tests around the 
pier that showed the lake water 
there to be suitable for swim- 
ming. 

BPCC also studied the 
feasibility of a boat harbor, 
comparing it with a proposed 
boat harbor and generating plant 
to be built by NIPSCO at the east 
end of Marquette Park. The 
generating plant would largely 
service U.S. Steel. 
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Report From. 


Michigan City Prison 


by George Bogdanich 

Only when prisons explode as 
they did in Attica, San Quentin, 
Rahway, or closer to home, here 
at Pendleton that the issue of 
intolerable prison conditions 
becomes important to the 
average citizen. Yet the average 
citizen is certainly concerned 
about growing street crime which 
is interrelated to prison con- 
ditions. We can see this by the 
high rate of repeated offenders 
(80% ricidivism in U.S. prisons). 

That the conditions of U.S. 
prisons is intolerable and 
inhumane, is something that even 
the most conservative officials, 
such as former attorney General 
John Mitchell concede, although 
they have used little of their 
considerable power to change 
them for the better. America 
cannot expect to have safer 
streets nor reformed ex-convicts 
until it undertakes to clean up the 
_ breeding grounds for bitterness 

and criminality of which the 

present system of prisons 

remains a major example. 

On a nationwide scale, In- 
diana’s prison system is 
regarded as one of the worst, 
vying with Arkansas, some say, 

in its medieval approach toward 
_ rehabilitation. 

In most states improvement of 
prison conditions has come to a 
slow pace if at all. In Indiana the 
clock has actually been turned 


For instance, in 1968, the use of 
solitary confinement in 
seclusion and strip cells in the 
Indiana State Prison at Michigan 
City was re-introduced. If an 
inmate offends prison officials or 
is convicted by the prison court of 
a rule infraction, once again he 
must sit in his own urine and 
excrement until the authorities 
are satisfied. Censorship of mail 
and literature is worse than ever 
according to inmates and outside 
groups which haye tried to 
provide literature to the inmates. 
Beatings which had become a 
rarity under Warden Thomas 
Lane (1961-1969) have been 
resumed once again. 

But as the situation at 
Michigan has grown steadily 
worse, the public’s awareness 
(and the potential to change 
conditions) has increased in 
recent years. 

In June 1970 the book “‘An eye 
for an eye” written by four in- 
mates at Michigan City prison 
was published and received 
considerable national attention 
for its critical look at the system 
of criminal justice in America, as 
well as its harrowing account of 
life inside Michigan City prison. 

It was described by the New 
York Times and the Chicago Sun 
Times as the best contemporary 
source of information of prison 
life in America. 

Although the book caused some 
ripples nationally, its effect on 


to ec in its eke 
Outside the Indiana Sta’ 
Indiana State Prison was almost 
negligible because of the 
strenuous efforts of the prison 
administration under the new 
Warden Russel Lash. The 
four author’s were held in- 
communicado. CBS and NBC 
interview requests were turned 
aside by correction officials. As 
further punishment, the authors 
of An Eye for an Eye found that 
their former jobs as staff of the 
prison newspaper Lake Shore 
Outlook were no longer as the 
prison administration had 
decided to close down the 


: 


ite Prison at 


sage TY, © 


- ere CF ate 


newspaper. Outlook had been in 
operation since 1947, and had 
been considered an important 
outlet for prisoners’ frustrations 

According to an addendum to 
the book the single most im- 
portant change in Indiana 
corrections has been the ap- 
pointment of Russell E. Lash an 
ex-F BI agent, to replace George 
Phend as warden. 

The description of Warden 
Lash in An Eye for an Eye is not 
complimentary: 

“An inexperienced and 
hypersensitive man of thirty, 


Michigan City. (Photo by Gene Hill.) 
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Lash brought with him to the 
prison an absolute lack of ex- 
perience in the field of correc- 
tions, and little in the ad- 
ministrative field, an area, ac- 
cording to him, in which his 
talents lie. Emeirical evidence 
says otherwise. Blessed with the 
experience and advice of an old- 
line custody staff, which he 
arrogantly ignores, he has 
muddled through his first year as 
warden with studied stupidity 
and insensitive unawareness that 


contiases gs page A 


wer a aierences which have plagued us. The inhuman 


back. 


Edits note: The following petition was received 
the Catalyst from inmates in solitary confinement 


intended pur of this material is to expose the 
prodigious injustice inflicted upon us by the prison 
dministration for no apparent reason other than we 
seek the manly respect due us as human beings, 


ae 
"5 


| 


found common ground in which to submerge the 


reumstances of this prison have served to create 


r ee these differences among us, and they have been 


=: purposely perpetuated by the prison staff in order to 
keep us strategically divided while we suffer from 
their bloody hands the most inhuman forms of 
= psychological torture and physical abusement 
“4 imaginable. We recognize our defenselessness as far 
as trying to use violence as a means to eliminate our 
“1 detestable condition, yet on the other hand we have 
:: failed and we will continue to fail to submit to 
BS helplessness and hopelessness. So therefore, we, the 

“: inmates on this petition find common agreement 
wherein we are attempting, peacefully and as in- 
s: telligently as we know how, to secure our con- 

‘3 Slitutional and human rights, both being stéadily 

388 denied us by this administration. 

2 We present to you ‘ten demands." We have chosen 
"85 to call them demands because what we ask for is that 

which is so reasonably natural in the course of human 
i life that they would undoubtedly be viewed by any 
* civilized person as obvious human and moral rights 
; demanding sanctity per se. 

Judging from past experience, it seems as though 
when we try to appeal to the moral conscience of 
society concerning the genocidal conditions en- 
sx Circling our lives behind these bars, our appeal is 
Ba quickly rejected or ignored. In many cases it is 
885 looked upon as being -unjustified. Nevertheless, we 
ae feel and know that we have a legitimate and 
Be justifiable reason for complaint. The monstrous 
3 4 injustice against us prevails over the stereotype 
335 images and pre-conceived ideas. Warden Russell E. 
#3: Lash has sanctioned and participated in the 
brutalizing of inmates. He is the prime perpetuator of 


Be the ruthless and barbaric crimes presently being 


: committed against the inmate population. Brutality 
: is a common apparatus that Warden Lash uses to 
inbed fear into the hearts of the helpless and defen- 
seless inmates. A few days ago an inmate who was 
#3: hospitalized was lying in bed sick. A “goon squad” of 
Be officers brutalized this inmate without consideration, 

Another similar incident occurred about two months 
EE ago, Warden Lash and his “good squad” all armed 
Be with.clubs, tear gas, and football helmets attacked an 
BE inmate who was locked up in one of the seclusion 
ea its. They gassed and unnecessarily brutalized him 


te 


then transferred him to a stripped cell where he 
: Was given 6 years by the prison court—all this was 
done because the inmate had gotten into an argument 


our lives, The — 


_ We, the inmates of the N.S.B. seclusion units, have _ 


‘Prisoners’ Petition From Indiana State 


with a prison guard. The inmate was locked in a 
seclusion cell when the argument took place. Penal 
authority tells’ us that the purpose of prison is 


‘rehabilitation and reform, and that prison is to 


prepare and equip the inmate academically and 


~ vocationally with the necessary facilities to compete 


in a modernistic society. 3 . 
i thing that is of vital importance 


before we go into presenting — 


emands.”’ The hospital conditions. We have 
this detrimental situation listed as one of the most 
pressing problems and demands, which situation 
needs to be promptly abolished. We make the 
demand that the hospital's genocidal policy be im- 
mediately abolished. We believe that the hospital 
director, Mr. Parkman, who has proven himself to be 
incompetent in his position as medical director, who 
is biased and who is constantly exhibiting racial 
partiality and blatant disregard for human life, 
should be immedately dismissed. The unqualified 
nurses, the ‘‘don't care” attitude regarding sanitary 
conditions, and the racket type policy substantiates 
the allegation of Mr. Parkman's incompetency. The 
way in which the medical system administers 
medical service to the inmate is the most outlandish 
and dire problems concerning seclusion units. It 
would take approximately 20 minutes or longer for 
the officer in charge to get the nurse to the unit if an 
inmate happens to get seriously sick while in the 
seclusion unit. It would take approximately another 
20 minutes for the unqualified nurse to phone, locate, 
and get instructions {10m the doctor. Then the nurse 
is not allowed to transport the sick inmate from the 
seclusion unit to the hospital, regardless of the in- 
mates’s condition, without the presence of a ranking 
custodial official, who requires an additional 20 to 45 
minutes to locate. Once reaching the hospital the 
inmate is denied necessary and standard medical 
care. 

How long does it take a sick person to die? 

Sometimes it takes as long as two to three hours 
before the inmate is given medical treatment. A few 
inmates have died due to the lack of speedy medical 
attention. 

We beseech you, the public, wnom it may concern, 
to recognize our problem and. to realize that our 
problems are your problems and that we must solve 
them together. We ask you to help us correct the 
brutality, deceit, trickery, and the mass injustices 
perpetrated against us. There are many of us that are 
beginning to become impatient with these conditions. 
And we are tired of being humiliated and mutilated 
by this vicious and deadly wolf, the real enemy of 
humanity. Tired of the “turn the other cheek” policy, 
we are beginning to ascertain maximum retaliation 
as the only effective means at our disposal in the 
endeavor to secure human dignity and treatment. 
But, this petition is a proclamation that we do not 
want to use the same apparatus against our op- 
pressor as he is using against us. Here we present to 
the public our demands in lieu of violence. 


TEN DEMANDS 
1. We demand the prompt and immediate dismissal 
of Russell E. Lash. 
2. We demand the genocidal condition of the medical 
staff be immediately abolished. 


\ 


__and PHC board, We see no purpose in going before it 


3. We demand our United States Constitutional Right 
to appear before the Parole Board; once a year. This 
must be recognized by the prison administration as 
such. i 

4. We demand the cessation of keeping a mah in 
seclusion for two and three years. We demand a 
determined sentence concerning the time spent in 
seclusion. And we demand the cessation of the CAC 


every 30 days, because it serves no purpose except for 
psychological harassment. = 

5. We demand a set program for the daily recreation 
of every inmate in seclusion units, regardless ofthe 
time he has spent in the unit. We know it té be 
inhuman and unconstitutional as well as unsanitary 
to deprive a person of fresh air and daily physical 
exercise. Also, we ask for an investigation and public 
attention be brought to the inhuman conditions of all 
seclusion units in the Indiana State Prison, 

6. We demand the prison court cease taking the word 
of an inmate or inmates as being valid cause to 
seclude or lock up on suspicion, or for investigation 
another inmate without actual proof or without a 
prison guard as eye- witness to the alleged prison 
violation. 

7. We demand the immediate stop of the unnecessary 
and the overly dramatic display of the use of hand- 
cuffs inside of the prison to transport an inmate to 
different sections inside the prison. 

8. We demand better disposal of food. The present 
conditions and means have undoubtedly created an 
unsanitary condition; there is in existence an over- 
abundance of disease-carrying insects. 

9. We demand humane treatment: to be treated and 
respected as men, not as animals. We demand 
suitable and respectful prison guards be employed 
and instituted. 

10. We demand the means to properly rehabilitate 
ourselves while being held in seclusion. We demand 
the following suggestions to be instituted and upheld 
by the prison staff in all seclusion units and elsewhere 
in the prison. In order to accomplish these purposes, 
these conditions must be corrected: 

A. All restrictions and stipulations limiting the 
traffic of books, magazines, newspapers and the use 
of law books from the writ department, etc. be lifted 
and abandoned. 

B. A religious coonsel and consultation. 

C. Correction of the incompetent handling of the 
U.S. Mail, and the covert opening of out-going 
business mail. This action is a violation of our Con- 
Slitutional right to legal appeal without the in- 
terference of the prison authorities. 

D. More sanitary handling of medication. 

E. An outside lawyer from the Legal Aid Society to 
represent our interest when we first appear before 
the prison court, if we feel that legal guidance is 
needed 


F. Years in seclusion be completely eliminated 
because it is inhumane punishment and it only serves 
to embitter us instead of rehabilitate and improve us. | 

We, the undersigned, pray our pleas will not fall | 
upon deaf ears. ee 


1. Delph #34913 6. McKinley #37016 11. Roscoe #37 
2. Plain #33355 7. Wheeler #35668 12. Reed #35771 
3. Jessup #36476 8. X (Dillard #37333 13. Smith #39561 
4 
5 


. Webb #37899. 9. Baker #33640 
. Davis #35953 10. Speed #33492 
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: Our Vanishing 

2 Inheritance: Part 2 
373 & 

i By George Sullivan 


Our ancestors were considered to be wealthy if they 
owned land or had the control of large areas of the 
countryside. They would not bave permitted anyone 
to destroy that land as it represented the wealth of 
thein people. 

(The cities were small and at the mercy of the 
people in the countryside. Food cannot be grown in 
the cities and so it was necessary for city dwellers to 
trade something of value for food. For the majority of 
people in the cities it was simply a matter of trading 
leather goods or other products of the many crafts- 
men for the produce of the land that is so necessary 
to life. 

There was, however, a small class of people in the 
cities who worked not, neither did they sow nor reap. 
This class was able to live a life of leisure because 
they owned gold and could trade it for the necessities 
of life, The rich were envied by the poor and everyone 
thought that if he could only find a way to obtain gold, 
then he too, could live a life of leisure. As a result 
Medieval Europe was known for the alchemist who 
searched for ways to turn base metals into gold. 

These alchemists were attacked by the church and 
were often accused of making pacts with the devil. 
The church believed that God intended for nature to 
stay as it was and any changes would result in 
ultimate destruction. In most early religions or 
societies we find a belief that man and nature are 
attuned to each other and that this relationship is 
necessary for our continued existence. 

One of the fairy tales that was used to explain what 
would happen if the laws of God or nature were 
ignored was the story of King Midas. As you probably 
remember King Midas, wished that everything he 
touched would turn to gold and his wish was granted. 
This went fine until the King became hungry and 
then he found that he could not eat because even the 
food he touched would turn to gold and he learned that 
gold is as inedible as money. His greed had left 
him facing death and starvation, A just punishment 
since the only one in trouble was the greedy King. 

The alchemists failed in their goals and so the 
people of the world continued to acquire land as the 
only real source of wealth and the men who owned the 
land lived on it and protected it. We were safe 
from destruction by those who would alter nature 
for money. 

An then it happened! At the beginning of the 20th 
Century, the industrial age was born in America. Men 
had learned at last how to turn the things of nature 
into gold. Coal from the mines, oil from the un- 
derground wells, iron ore, copper, or almost anything 
else you could name was being converted into money 


and huge amounts wena being amassed by the first 


men to discover the secret. 

The ownership of land sofas secondary to the 
ownership of mineral rights and the landowners 
moved to cities and gave up farming as a way of life. 
Riches were below the ground and not above it. 

The base metals were dug from the ground and the 
factories replaced the alchemist shops as the real 
way to turn nature into gold. The cities needed men to 
work in the factories and so they began to expand, 
leaving less and less to work the land for food. 


For a time, it was fast enough to dig tunnels into the 


destruction but they are: 
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ground in quest of the riches but the machine that can 
satisfy the greed of man has not yet been invented. 
Today, huge machines twenty stories high are rip- 
ping and tearing at the earth and huge factories are 
belching fire and smoke twenty-four hours a day but 
still the search for bigger and faster methods goes on. 
Our world is being converted into money by those who 
own it and the fairy tale of King Midas is finally 
coming true. 

What we cannot turn into gold we destroy. The 
fever has captured even the highest officials of our 
government. Anything that does not produce money 
is virtually ignored. Millions of dollars can be found 
in an instant to support a factory that is having 
trouble. Billions can be had to fight a war to protect 
our underground minerals in other countries. 

Nowhere is this train of thought more evident than 
in Viet Nam where millions of acres of land have been 
destroyed by chemicals and the population constantly 
bombarded from the skies thus proving that people 
and land are not important and only the mineral 
wealth is worth saving. 

Pity the poor Vietnamese who had the misfortune 
to be born in a country that was rich in underground 
minerals. Had Viet Nam not been rich in un- 
derground resources, America could not have cared 
less who ruled the population. 

Even in America which is the home of the money 
makers we find that when we ask for assistance for 
health care, food, clothing, shelter, and other items 
that do not produce money, we meet with a different 
story. 

The churches too, are silent, for these modern day 
alchemists are also the establishment and have 
replaced the landowners in power. Jesus was the one 
who dared to oppose the establishment with deeds as 
well as words and he was nailed to the cross an an 
example for others who might wish to imitate him. 
The lesson has been well learned and is taught every 
Sunday to those who might forget. 

Few indeed, are the men of the cloth who dare to 
speak in defense of their people and those who dare 
are censored by their own brothers for the crime of 
endangering the security of all. Jesus cared not for 
security but perhaps there are few who believe in 
immortality as strongly as he did. 

The churches were right, however, in their early 
belief that the alchemists would bring about the 
destruction of the world if they could succeed in their 
goals. 

Science, which is our newest religion has predicted 
that the end will come in less than 200 years if we 
continue to pollute and destgoy at our present rate. 

The Midas men keep moving away from their 
ting themselves into a 
corner. Where will they go when they have destroyed | 
the earth? 

Could that be the reason that they are spending 
billions to explore space? Perhaps they are preparing 
to move, as landlords never live in the slums that they 
help create and when the world has become a ghetto 
we will be given back our inheritance. 

Ihave heard, however, that if you make a pact with 
the devil, he will someday have his due and no matter 
where you run there will be no escape. And, already 
there are signs that the mortgage is being foreclosed. 
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He said that he knew 


notes of that conversation reads, 
“He said the city of Chicago 
would not give him any 
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Another Answer 
seen it. 
For Fa del | Geoge Crile was working with us. 
He then asked me if Arnold 
To the Editors: 


On 3/ 2/71 I telephoned Tom 
Fadell at his private law office. 
His secretary answered with 
3571". I asked to talk to Mr. 
Fadell, She asked me who I was 
and I answered with my name. 

Tom came on the phone and 
asked who I was, where I lived, 
my.age, and where I worked. He 
Stated that he was taking it all 
down. He said we could meet 
after the primary on Friday, May 
8, in his law office. 

He asked if he could invite a 
representative of U.S. Steel. He 
said I was young and did not 
understand political im- 
plications, 

He said he received a call about 
21/ 2«months: earlier from an 
informant saying that the CCC 
(Calumet: Community Congress) 
and) Mayor Hatcher's people 
were out to politically embarrass 
him and Dozier Allen to weaken 
their power before the primary. 

He asked me if I was on a 
payroll. He said to see George 
Crile (then Gary Post-Tribune 
reporter) about Form 140 for U.S. 


- Steel because he had already 


Reingold was on my committee. 
He said that Arnold Reingold was 
a “‘phantom $25,000 a year 
financial consultant."’ He also 
said that Reingold had leaked 
that ‘‘assessment_ information” 
to (Ralph) Nader’s people that 
had made fools of Nader and the 
ccc, 

He accused George Crile of 
“political: payol a’’. He then 
asked if my father-was on a 
payroll. He said that I thought 
that I was being noble in this but 
that actually I was being duped 
by a conspiracy. 

He said that since 1962 the steel 
mills have been assessed by the 
state tax board. He then admitted 
that he had the manpower and 
the access to make a physical 
inspection of U.S. Steel, but it 
wouldn't do any good to go and 
count machines. because the 
asssessment was made from 
books and records. 

I was then asked what records I 
wanted. He said, ‘Where did you 
get that?” He said we colild have 
the records that I asked for, and 
added that I should write him a 
letter. The last sentence of my 


assessment information on U.S. 
Steel South Works.” 

On 3/ 23/ 71 I again telephoned 
Tom Fadell at his private law 
office. His secretary answered 
with *'3571"". I asked if Tom was 
in. She said just a moment and 
put him on the line. He said he 
had a police record on George 
Sullivan. 

He asked who was telling me 
what to do. He then said that he 
would knock me on my ass. He 
said that he had been a Marine. 
He said as far as he was con- 
cerned that “‘leftlist limosine 
Hatcher pinko front organization 
people don’t exist.” 

He thenstated that he would talk 
to me no further on the phone and 
if I wanted to talk to him I should 
make an appointment and see 
him like a man. He then hung up. 

I called back and asked his 
secretary for an appointment. 
She said “Mr. Fadell has no time 
to waste until after the election on 
young punks." 

Some time after 3/ 23/ 71 the 
assessment on a house that I 
owned in Miller was_raised. 

Respectfully yours, 
Patrick M. Lee 
Gary, Indiana 
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Gary, Ind. 46409 
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The Catalyst isa community newspaper which will seek and print 
the truth. We will speak to all segments of the community, par- 
ticularly those whose views-and stories have not been represented in 
the past. We will entertain and inform and serve as a forum for debate. 

Lake County is often described as a hard place to live and an even 
harder place to change. This need not.be true. There are a numer of 
positive forces working to give everyone a better break. The Catalyst 
plans to do its nart. 


in response to the urging of the Gary Times, The 


States, Mr. | 


“Kate Wood Ray:- 
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‘The First Fight For a Lakefront Park 


Introductory note. This is the third in a series 
of articles on the history of the Calumet Area 
being compiled and written by members of the 
Labor History Workshop, which meets at 7:30 
Thursday evenings at 3883 S. Broadway in Glen 
Park. 

The articles are drawn from old news clip- 
pings, books, tape recordings, pictures and 
most importantly the people who lived the 
history. 

This article is based on Mrs. Kate Wood 
Ray's scrapbooks. They were kindly made 
available by her son Gordon Ray, a steelworker 
who recently retired from Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube in East Chicago. 


On August |, 1917 the Gary Times published the 
following editorial: : 

“The United States Steel corporation, which owns 
Gary body and soul, has a ‘Verboten' sign on the Lake 
Michigan beach. You may not bathe there, you may 
now swim. This has been true ever since Gary was 
founded. For ten years the summers have seen the 
Gary toilers gasp and swelter while they have at their 
feet the finest beach in the world. The U.S. Steel 
corporation could relent and give the city a lake front 


park and never miss it. Will it? Never. Not until some 


young David arises to tackle the Goliath.” 

That was the beginning of a struggle between the 
steel companies and the people of Lake County for the 
use of the lakefront which is still going on. In the last 
few years, the old struggle has heated up again. 
There is the question of reopening Buffington Pier to 
fishermen and making the nearby area into a small 
public park. There is NIPSCO’s attempt to take part 
of Marquette Park for a power plant which would sell 
most of its electricity to U.S. Steel. Further east, 
there are issues connected with who can use the boat 
harbor at the Port of Indiana, saving a portion of the 
dunes for a national park, and other NIPSCO plants 
at Michigan City and Bailly Station. 


These are the latest skirmishes in a battle more i 


than fifty years old. This article tells how the battle 
began, 
No David arose to challenge the U.S. Steel Goliath 


struggle: fora 1 lakefront park in Gary was led x! a 


ming 
y was a ee enginee 
employed by any of the steel companies, which un- 
doubtedly made it easier for Mrs. Ray to pursue her 


\ public life. 


Mrs. Ray had two small children at the time she 


lived in Gary. She did not let this prevent her from 


traveling all over Indiana and neighboring states on 
behalf of womens suffrage. In December 1913 Mayor 
Thomas E. Knotts of Gary appointed Mrs. Ray police 
and fire chief. The Chicago newspapers blossomed 
with headlines like ‘95 Pounder Gary Police Boss”’ 
and *’Tells How She Will Rule Men.”’ However, when 
it was discovered that because women in Indiana 
could not vote they were also legally forbidden to take 
public office, Mrs. Ray decided to decline the ap- 
pointment rather than jeopardize the campaign for 
the vote by breaking the law. 

In February 1917 Indiana passed a law for partial 
womens suffrage, and in July 1917 Gary's second 
mayor, R.O. Johnson, appointed Mrs. Ray to the city 
park board. 

The president of the Gary park board when Mrs. 
Ray joined it in July 1917 was W. P. Gleason, 


" superintendent of Gary Works. The commissioner 


she replaced was Homer J. Carr, editor of the Gary 
Tribune. In those days the Post and Tribune were 
separate papers, and were generally regarded as 
favorable to U.S. Steel, while the city’s third paper, 
the Times was critical of the corporation. The Times 
described Mr, Carr as a ‘‘press agent and political 
advisor to the Illinois Steel company and its sub- 
sidiary, the Gary Land company.” 

Mrs. Ray’s first statement when notified of her 
appointment foreshadowed conflict between herself 
and Gleason. She said: ‘I will work to make the 
parks serve all." This remark was understood to 
refer to Jefferson Park on the west side. Com- 
missioner Gleason and ex-Commissioner Carr lived 
across from this park. 

The Times commented: ‘For some reason this 20- 
acre park has never had drinking fountains or toilet 
facilities installed. Women and children who lived 
opposite the park could use it, but not mothers. A 
small park for the “‘common herd’’ was established 
two blocks north of the present park and there the 
‘common herd’ could go. It is believed Mrs. Ray will 
move to transform Jefferson Park into one for the 
people.” 

The issue of a lakefront park dominated Gary 
politics during the six months Mrs. Ray served on the 
park board. U.S, Steel owned all but two acres of 


Gary's seven miles of lakefront along Lake Michigan, _ 


In contrast to residents of Chicago, E. Chicago, 
Whiting and Hammond, Gary residents could not use 
the lake. Indeed they could hardly get to it to see it. 

The Tribune and the Post took the position that the 
only practical place for a lakefront park was in 


_ Miller, outside what were then the city linits of Gary. 


The Post editorialized: 


“If the town and mills had been planned right in the 
beginning a park would have been built on the lake 
front at the foot of Broadway, that is at the point most 
accessible to the most people. But ... the mills were 
built where the park should have been and ... it is 
childish chatter to talk about a park ona mill site.” 

The Times disagreed. A park at Miller Beach would 
be five miles from downtown Gary, this paper ob- 
served. It would be ‘‘only for the well to do or the steel 
officials. Workmen cannot pay the fifty cents bus fare 
required for each member of their families nor can 
they afford the twenty-five cents charge to go into the 
water.’’ The Times favored parks located within the 
Gary city limits, on land owned by U.S. Steel but not 
already in use. The Times held that U.S. Steel had 
once promised to create such parks: 

“Those who attended the 1907 session of the Indiana 
legislature when the steel company got through the 
bill allowing it to fill in lake land upon paying the 
Slate $25 an acre say that the steel company lawyers 
had maps showing it and solemnly pledged that in 
consideration of the bill being passed, which was 
done, that they would not usurp the entire Gary lake 
front, but would leave a portion of it for a park- 
bathing beach and leave the harbor open to public 
uses. 

To add insult to injury, Gary residents had to buy 
Lake Michigan water to drink and bathe in from the 
Same steel company which would not let them swim 


The property, known as Pine Beach, was owned by 
Richard Much. Much had his land before Gary's 
advent. The steel corporation bought the adjacent 
property in 1900 but could not come to terms with 
Much. The corporation then attempted (as: did 
Bethlehem Steel in a similar situation only a few 
years ago) to close up the public road leading to the 
beach. 

But the Indiana Supreme Court upheld the con- 
tention of Much’s lawyer A. F.. Knotts, brother of the 
first mayor, that a man has a right to get to and from 
his own land. Hence Much owned these two acres in 
August 1917, and his willingness to sell the land to the 
city as the nucleus for a lakefront park was the 
practical basis of Mayor Johnson's plan. 

Commissioner Gleason then presented an alter- 
native plan for a 400-acre park along the Little 
Calumet river, running from Grant Street to 
Broadway, and from 29th to 34th Avenues. The board 
tabled the may or’s plan and voted 3-0 to recommend 
Gleason's to the city council. Mrs. Ray abstained. But 
after the mee’ing she commented, as quoted by the 
Times, ‘‘that Mr. Gleason's swamp park plan might 
involve the city into a bonded debt running into the 
hundreds of thousands, which would incidentally 
block any lake front plans and prevent any steps 
toward municipal ownership in the way of acquiring 
the gas, water, and electric light utilities of Gary.” 


Gary Park Board under Mayor Johnson. Mrs. 
Kate Wood Ray is on the right. 


in it, At that time U.S. Steel owned the Gary Heat, 
Light and Water Company. This public utility was 
slow to provide water mains to. the foreign-born 
population south of the Wabash tracks. At 25th and 
Broadway the wives and children of steelworkers 
could be seen going to the grocery store to buy water 
or to the horse trough to carry it away free. Where it 
did provide water, the utility sold it at rates which 
Mayor Johnson stated were four times higher than 
the rates in Chicago. The result was that few of the 
immigrant steelworkers attempted to plant lawns or 
grow trees because it was too expensive to get water. 

The Times described a summer night in Gary 
under these difficult conditions. 

“They could hardly sleep in Gary’s foreign quarter 
last night. Thirty thousand human being, packed in 
a few hundred acres of sand wastes that have hardly 
a bit of greenery because many residents can- 
not afford to buy water supplied from Lake Michigan 
by the streel trust's water works, endured the tor- 
ments of hell.” 

The heat of the sun, which is slow to leave the sand 
and pavements of the foreign quarters, persisted 
through the night. Exhausted steel workers and their 
familes hardly got sleep. The night was a bedlam of 
flies, mosquitoes, heat, dirt, the crying of children, 
the howling‘of dogs and the moans of feverish men, 
who toiled all day at the sweltering mills and fur- 
haces, and tired women, who endured the day's heat 
in their shacks or crowded flats of two and three 
rooms.” 

Mrs. Ray was delayed in beginning her work on the 
park board because Indiana law required com- 
missioners to be not only voters but also property 
owners. After purchasing a symbolic lot she was fully 
qualified for the office and attended her first park 
board meeting on August 13. The friendly Tribune did 
not fail to call this a ‘‘phony real estate deal’’ and to 
emphasize the fact that Mrs. Ray “‘does not-own a 
dollar's worth of property in Gary.”’ 

At the board’s August 13 meeting, Mayor Johnson 
urged that the city acquire two portions of the 
lakefront “by condemnation or by purchase” and 
turn them into public parks. The first site recom- 
mended by the mayor was 100 acres east of Gary 
Works. The second site was 40 acres west of Gary 
Works, where Clark Road ended at the lake. This 
second site included the only two acres of Gary 
lakefront which did not belong to U.S. Steel. \ 


Controversy now moved into high gear, The Gary 
Post charged Mrs. Ray with the “essence of 
yellowness”’ for nor saying whatever she had to say to 
the other commissioners. The Tribune 
stated: ‘‘Gary's new woman member of the park 
board, in a few short minutes galloped into as great 
fame as the mayor himself, by opposing the only park 
that could be reached by working people of the city.” 
As for the Times, it dismissed Gleason's plan as a 
device for stalling off the lakefront park and added 
this: 

“Superintendent Gleason explained that the steel 
corporation has need of the entire frontage for its own 
use, its own mills, coke, coal and ore piles. He pointed 
out that Gary lives on the steel industry. True it does. 
But when an American community has had sacrificed 
its inherent privileges, the rights and health of its 
people, its civic birthright merely because some 
magnates in distant Wall Street ruthlessly consider 
that dividends and war profits will be quicker if so 
many million tons of ore and coal are placed on the 
water front instead of letting human beings there, it is 
time to wake up and be an American community. 
Grant industry all that it is entitled to, but at least be 
American enough to tell industry that its dividend- 
exacting plans must not abridge the humanity rights 
of men, women and children.”’ 

Three days later the Times called on Mr. Gleason to 
resign in recognition of the fact that he could not 
“serve two masters,” the steel company and the 


people. 

On September 12 Mayor Johnson announced that he 
would run as an independent for re-election as mayor 
and fired Gleason from the park board. The Tribune 
commented, accurately for once: “The issue is 
clear-cut now. Employees of the Steel corporation are 
to be barred from public office so long as Johnson has 
the whiphand.”’ A week later Mrs. Ray presented:her 
own views in a speech after her election as a vice 
president of the Indiana association of park’ com- 
missioners. 

. while I am perfectly willing to confess that 
there i is much I do not know about construction, much 
that I do not know about the sinking of concrete posts 
and the building of coffer dams, I think I have some 
vision of the social service our parks should afford 
our communities.*They should take on something of 
the nature of the one time village green ... They 
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Lakefront Park Fight 


should be easy of access so that mothers with little 
children can reach them without fatigue, and they 
should be cheaply available to those who do not 
possess automobiles.” 
UU VAERREAY PO OY HARARE APPAR Parks, Mrs. Ray went on, ‘must be not only exhibit 
= places whose only service is to enhance the value of 
adjacent real estate, but rather, to function fully, 
they must ... be community centers - play places for 
the people.”’ 
On the eve of the election Johnson staked his 
chances for re-election on the lakefront issue. 


Running against a regular Democrat (Curtis) anda 
regular Republican (Hodges), Johnson lost to Hodges 
and W. R. Hodges became the third mayor of Gary 
for the period 1918-1922 


As a Jame duck mayor Johnson had no alternative 
but to move as dramatically as possible in the two 
months which remained to him before Hodges’ ac- 
cession on January 1, 1918. On November 13 Borman 
and Glueck called a joint meeting of the Gary and 
Miller park boards to consider acquisition of a 
lak efront site in Miller, instead of the Pine Beach site. 
Of the three members of the Miller park board, one 
(William Olander) was an official of the Gary Land 
Coinpany and a second John Frederickson) was an 
official of the U.S. Steel railroad. 

Johnson and Ray therefore faced the possibility 
that the combined Gary and Miller park boards would 
overturn the decision which the Gary park board 


had made to acquire a Pine Beach site. Accordingly 
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and Blueck has taken off their overcoats and fired 
them from the Gary park board. 

This meant that between July and November the 
mayor of Gary had fired the whole park board in an 
effort to find a board which would fight for a lakefront 
park in the Gary city limits. It was too late. All U.S. 
Steel had to do was to stall until the first of January 
when mayor-elect Hodges could appoint a new board. 

And that is what happened. 

At the board's meeting on December 9, 
representatives of the Gary Commercial Club, the 
Gary Real Estate Exchange, the Gary Clearing 
House Association, the South Side Business Men's 
Association ‘‘and practically every other business 
organization in the city" (said the Tribune) appeared 
to oppose a park at Pine Beach. The board agreed to 
postpone consideration until December 31. 

When it next met on December 31, a day before 
Mayor Hodges was to take office, the board found 
before it a letter from the president of the Illinois 
Steel company, E. J. Buffington. He asked for more 
time so that U.S. Steel engineers could ‘‘make a 
careful survey of the whole situation."’ The board 
acquiesced. 
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Mayor Hodges’ first act upon taking office was to 
reappoint the park board as it had been before Mrs. 
Ray joined it: Gleason, Carr, Borman, and Glueck. 
Mrs. Ray refused to resign, so Hodges fired her with 
these words: ‘She is not qualified to serve in the 
capacity of park commissioner and for further reason 
that her acts while as park commissioner have not 
been to the best interests of the city of Gary and its 
inhabitants,”’ 

Later in 1918 Mrs. Ray and her family left Gary for 
Chicago, where she took a degree from the University 
of Chicago and worked in the field of public health 
until her retirement. 


Needless to say, Gary got a lakefront park in 
Miller, not Pine Beach. Between the two World Wars, 
Pine Beach continued to be used as a kind of second- 
class facility by the black community of Gary who 
were not welcome at Miller Beach. 

Now Pine Beach is gone. Drive north on Clark Road 
today and you will come to a 62’ galvanizing mill 
recently erected by U.S. Steel but presently standing 
idle for lack of orders. *‘No beaches around here,”’ the 
security guard says jokingly. The steel company kept 
its seven miles of lakefront, after all. 


Fred Blos{ 
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STEW D'OR ELEGANTE: 

The meat for this stew, (or goulash, as you may | 
wish to call it, is optional. I use one round steak - 
tenderized. The flavor is unique, as the editors of 
this newspaper can attest. 

1 round steak (tenderized & cut into bite sized 
pieces) | 

2 carrots, in small pieces { 

1/ 2 doz. new red potatoes (small) 

1 large chopped bermuda onion | 

1 6 oz. (or so) can tomato sauce " 

4 1/ 2 02. (or so) can steak sauce with mushrooms | 

2 tbsp, “ST. JULIANS” Creme D'Orr 

14 ozs. (approximately), water 

1/ 4 cup Walnuts, chopped 

Corn, cut from one cob 

1 6 oz. can La Suer Peas 
_ 1/8 of a green pepper, chopped, 
16 oz. can green beans 4 

Garlic powder, salt & pepper to taste 

2 tbsp. butter or margarine 

Saute onion in margarine until it loses its color. 
Brown meat in same pan with onion until brown. Add 
carrots, potatoes, corn, and D’Orr, Simmer for 15 
minutes. Add remaining ingredients, and simmer an 
additional 1/ 2 hour, or less if you prefer; being sure 
that liquid does not get too low, 

Serve over noodles, (preferably WITHOUT | 
PRESERVATIVES), and enjoy a really serumptuous 
meal. This should serve about 5 or 6 adults, unless | 
they have the appetites of this cook and the editors of 
the Catalyst. Then maybe you'd better double it at 
LEAST 


Shop at Meadows Apothecary 
where ample free parking 
space Is provided for your 
convenience. 
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by Dick Hagelberg 
The Closing Cirele 
Barry Commoner "9 
Alfred A. Knopf, $6.95 


Available at Gary Public Libraries 


In recent years we have been bombarded with so 


> 


many books on ecology that one more would be ex- 
pected to have little, if any, new insight into the 
problem, This book is different. 

Barry Commoner, director of the Center for the 
Biology of Natural Systems at Washington University 
in St. Louis, begins with the principle that all the 
elements present on earth interact so as to form a 
complete circle of relationships. Man has broken out 
of the circle. 

“To survive, we must close the circle, We must 
learn how to restore to nature the wealth that we 
borrow from it.” 

Dr. Commoner traces the causes of the en- 
vironmental crisis with a rare understanding of our 
economic system as it relates to the environment and 
explains the massive changes which the situation 
demands. 

After tracing some of the crucial environmental 
catastrophies including nuclear fall-out, Los Angeles 
air and Lake Erie water, Dr, Commoner attempts to 
dispell the theory that over-population and/ or over- 
affluence are the major contributors to the en- 
vironmental crisis, 

While the population of the United States has in- 
creased by 42% since the end of World War II, the 
amount of pollution increase ranges from 200% to 
2000% for the major pollutants of our environment. 
This is correlated with the major increases in 
production since WW II which Dr. Commoner 
carefully traces: mercury for chlorine and paint 
production - up 7050%, production of synthetic fibers - 
up 5980%, plastics - up 1960%, fertilizer nitrogen - up 
1050%, synthetic organic chemicals - up 950%, 
aluminum - up 680%, chlorine gas-up 600%, electric 


power - up 530%, pesticides - up 390%, truck freight 
- up 222%, motor fuel consumption - up 190%, cement 
- up 150% 7 

Other products which have risen at nearly the same 
rate as the population (42%) include basic necessities 
such as food production and consumption, total 
production of textiles and clothes, household utilities, 
and the production of steel, copper and other basic 
metals, j 

Products which have increased at a rate even less 
than the population were railroad freight - up 17%, 
lumber - down 1%, cotton fiber - down 7%, returnable 
beer bottles - down 36%, wool - down 42%, soap - down 
76%, work animal horsepower - down 87% 

An examination of the data readily reveals that 
what has changed is not so much the amount of 
production as it is the kind of production. The amount 
of necessary items per capita has changed very little 
since WW II. 

As Dr. Commoner says ‘‘New _ production 
technologies have replaced old ones." Soap powder 
has been replaced by synthetic detergents, natural 
fibers (cotton and wool) have been replaced by 
synthetic ones, steel and lumber have been replaced 
by aluminum, plastics and concrete, railroad freight 
has been replaced by truck freight, returnable bottles 
have been replaced by nonreturnables, 

And as Dr. Commoner points out with these and 
many other examples, ‘‘All this ‘progress’ has 
greatly increased the impact on the environment.” 
He carefully traces the deleterious effects of fer- 
tilizers and pesticides, detergents, synthetic fibers, 
plastics and the increase in automobile power; in 
short, a very compelling argument on behalf of his 
rationale behind the environmental crisis. 

In a discussion of the social issues involved, 
Commoner concludes, ‘Ecological survival does not 
depend on the abandonment of technology. Rather it 
requires that technology be derived from a scientific 
analysis that is appropriate to the natural world on 
which technology intrudes.” 

He describes several small victories in this regard 
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in recent years which give cause for hope. 

The book contains a chapter titled, ‘‘The Economic 
Meaning of Ecology’’ which does an excellent job of 
tracing how our economic system 1s tied to the self- 
destructive tendencies with regard to the en- 
vironment, He shows that while the profits from the 
new technology are considerably higher than from 
the older technologies, ‘‘there is no such thing as a 
free lunch” and an ecological debt has been incurred 
which will inevitably be collected, one way or 
another. 

And any economic system which demands an in- 
creasing production of goods will eventually be 
forced to pay the price or face extinction. 

Commoner sees the debt as already in the tens of 
billions in this country alone. He sees many of the 
same things happening under socialism as practiced 
in the USSR. 

Dr. Commoner concludes his examination of the 
relationship of the economy to ecology, ‘Hence an 
economic system which is fundamentally based on 
private transactions rather than social ones is no 
longer appropriate and increasingly ineffective in 
managing this vital social good. The system is 
therefore in need of change.” 

As for the future Dr. Commoner advocates systems 
to return sewage and garbage directly to the soil, the 
replacement of many synthetic materials by natural 
ones, the reversal of the present trend to retire land 
from cultivation and to elevate the yield per acre by 
heavy fertilization, the discouragement of power- 
consuming industries, essentially complete con- 
tainment and reclamation of wastes from combustion 
processes (smoke-stacks must become rarities), and 
essentially complete recycling of all reusable metal, 
glass and paper products. 

These are ideas which deserve to be carefully 
evaluated. The book is clearly written and statistics, 
while extensively used, are carefully explained and 
quite easily understood. Anyone with a genuine 
concern for our ecology and our future on this earth 
cannot afford to pass up this important book. 


ae By Michele Lubek 
THEATRE. 
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Hammond. 8:30 p.m. March 25. 


"MUSIC 


Theatre Company: presents 
“Ends Meet” by John Coleby 
Purdue Calumet, Studen 
‘Faculty Center, Hammond. 


‘Evening High School: Gary 


Civie Theatre: presents play 
4 readings. Northern Indiana Art. 
i Association, 5448 Hohman, 


Round The Region 


EDUCATION 
Culture of the West Indies: 
featuring life, languages, 
literature, religion, politics and 
congo drums, taught by Pierre 
Romeus. Register at Community 


No fee." 


Public . For info. call 
after 5:30 p.m.; Emerson, 886- 
1441; Roosevelt, 886-3785; Lew 
Wallace, 887-5251. 


“Amigo”: ‘Classes in English. 
Free. Call Hammond YWCA, 
Mrs. Drag, 931-2922 for in- 
formation. 


rce Cer ter, 2137 Broadway, 


EXHIBITS 


Paintings: by Elliot Richard. 
Weekdays 2 to 9 p.m. Community 
Resource Center, 2137 Broadway, 
Gary. Through March 31. 


"Graphic and Contemporary Art: 


Wed. thru Sat. 11 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Town Gallery, 117 Ridg 


31. 


Gary Artists League: showing of 
paintings by award winning 
artist, Eda Warren Kaufman, 
and sculpture by Gary Scott. 
Wed. 3-7 p.m.; Sat. and Sun 1-5 
p.m. 400 South Lake St., Gary. 


e 
Road, Munster. Through March 


Hammond Community age 
Association: presents the ‘ 

Evans Trio’. Tech High School, 
Hammond. 8:15 p.m. March 24. 


Valparaiso University Choir 
Concert; Chapel of the 
Resurrection, Valparaiso 
University. 4 p.m. March 27. 

Purdue Glee Club Concert: mission. 
Hammond Civic Center. 8:15 


p.m. March 24. for children through Sth grade. p.m. 5448 Hohman Ave., Ham- 
Hammond Public Library. 1:30 mond. March 19 through 
p.m. Saturdays. April 14. 
FILMS SERVICES 
Sci-Fi Films: “History of Science Arts and crafts for children: : 
Fiction from 1998 to the Present”  Kifidergarten through 6th grade. Gary Rap Line: Volunteer 


(with Isaac Asimov). I.U. North- 
west, Gary. Rm. GM 210 1 p.m. 


Olive Branch Coffee House: 4800 
Harrison, Gary. Sat. 6:30 to 11 
p.m., Sun. 6 to 10 p.m. $1 ad- 


Magic Carpet: Stories and games 


YMCA, 225 W. Sth Ave., Gary. 9 
a.m. to noon. Saturdays. 


Through March 29. 


RECREATION 
1.U. Coffee House: 1.U. North- 
west, Gary. Every Sunday Gordon Misekke 
night, 8 to 11 p.m, 25 cents ad- 
mission. 


Paintings and Sculpture: by 
Misekke 


and James Stricker. Gilbert 
Gallery, 119 S. 4th, Chesterton. 
Tues. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through 
March 27. 


29th Northern Indiana Art 
Association Salon Exhibit: Tues. 
thru Sat. Noon to 3 p.m.; Sun. 2-5 


listening and counseling. Sun. 
thru Thurs. 6 p.m. to midnight; 


Comunity Peace and Human 
Relations Center: Draft Coun- 


- seling, Tenant’s Aid, Prison 


, Week-end Volunteer 
Work, Film and Literature 
distribution. Deaconess Hall, 
= 100, Valparaiso. Call: 462- 


FILMS 
I.U. Film Series: ‘Persona’ 
(Swedish, Bergman)--March 23. 
“The Dove’’ and ‘‘The Passions 
of Anna"’ (Swedish, Bergman)- 
March 30. I.U. Northwest, Gary. 
Rm. AB 102, 7:30 pm, 
Childrens films: “Spring Comes 
to a Pond” and “Discovering the 
Music of Africa’’ —March 25. 
“The Oregon Trail’ and ‘Night 
at the Peking Opera’’. Children’s 
Room, Gary Public Library, 
Main Branch, 1 pm. 

EDUCATION 

1.U. Psychology Lecture: “Share 
a Crisis and Love One Another 
Right Now.” by Dr. Donn Byrne. 
1.U. Northwest, Gary, Rm. GM 
93, 1 pm. March 23, 


Housing 
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The politicians were there, but 
their presence there seemed to be 
less important to the delegates 
attending than to the news media. 
Mayor Daley, Senator Adlai 
Stevenson, Sentator George 
McGovern, Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, and Fred Harris all 
addressed the convention. 

More interest seemed to be in 
planning a specific strategy to” 
combat housing problems and a 
number of the political speeches 
seemed expressions of solidarity 
with the purpose of National 
Housing conference. 

Perhaps the statement that 
drew the most applause from any 
of the political figures came from 
Senator McGovern in a criticism 
of President Nixon's exploitation 
of the sensitive issue of school 
busing. 

Said McGovern: 

“The President would have us 
believe that the greatest threat to 
the nation is the school bus, when 
right in front of his eyes is the 
collapse of the whole urban en- 
vironment.” 


Fri. and Sat. 6 p.m. to2a.m. Call: 
887-9684. 


BOUTIQUE 


_. March 24, 
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POLLUTION GAME) 


3564 Village 
(Mall-Next To The Gary National Bank ) 


Our Weird Hours 
Daily 4 
Sat. 12-5pm 


Court 


1319W. 5° Ave. 


— Blacklights:—— 
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WATER BEDS 
King Size 6x7~ ------ $19.95 


New Line Of Imported 
Indian Clothing/Tapestries 
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has surpassed that of his 
predecessor George Phend a 
warden so despised by the con- 
viets- that he was openly called 
“The Fiend.” 

Warden Lash makes frequent 
appearances on television and 
radio shows. He often speaks 
before civic groups. His primary 
theme is that an almost 
revolutionary updating of the 
prison is in progréSs. Articulate 
and intelligent, Lash is very 
convincing to an unknowing 
public. Unfortunately, what he 
claims about convicts and prison 
are to a great degree pure, 
fabrication. Thus he is the most 


ia Buy, Sell and Trade | 


The House of Coins 
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Michigan City Report 


harmful and, damaging warden 
to preside over the prison. 
Another event which brought 
public attention to the plight of 
prisoners occurred at Pendleton 
in the Indiana State Refor- 
matory. As a result of the 
pressure of convicts, guards, and 
the citizens who feared the worst 
if George Phend were allowed to 
remain as warden of the prison at 
Michigan City, Governor 
Whitcomb transferred Phend to 
Pendleton in what he called a 
“lateral promotion” to serve as 
superintendent of the refor- 
matory. After conditions be- 
came unbearable for some in- 
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4268 Broadway 
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Monthly Coin Show 
Apr 9° Moy 7 
Jul 20 
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mates, a large group of blacks 
and Latins had a non-violent 
sit-in protest on a basketball 
court. Shots were fired by 
squads and one inmate was 
killed and another forty-six 
were wounded. 

There were investigations by 
newsmen, the state police, a 
grand jury, and civil rights 
groups, but no one has yet been 
indicted and Phend remains as 
superintendent. The official 
explanation of the forty-seven 
casualties have been that orders 
had been given for “warning 
shots.”” 

In December of 1970 Rev. 
Charles E. Doyle pastor of St. 
Ann Church, Beverly Shores and 
former chaplain at Indiana St. 
Prison testified before the United 
States Commission on Civil 
Rights on racial situations at 
Michigan City. Although blacks 
constitute 37% of the inmate 
population they do not have any 
of the prestige jobs such as 
clerks, yard bosses, fire detail, 
head nurses, etc. 

“Within the prison ad- 
ministration’’, says Doyle, 
“black people with authority 
could easily fit into the back 
seat of the warden’s car: one 
lieutenant, one sergeant and 
one recreation worker.” 

Doyle called for the recruit- 
ment of blacks for upper level 
positions, norms for the in- 
tegration of the various depart- 
ments, a massive human 
relations education program, an 
end to censorship which at 
present is arbitrary, and a 
revamping of the conduct ad- 
justment committee, which 
metes out sentences without 
allowing the defense the right to 
cross examine the accusing of- 
ficer, 

Father Doyle was replaced as 
chaplain by Warden Lash for 
having rocked the boat at 
Michigan City by providing black 
literature to inmates and 
speaking out on the problems at 
the Indiana State prison. 

Although no longer working as 
a chaplain Father Doyle has 
continued to fight against the 
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injustices of the prison system. 
Doyle was one of the featured 
speakers at an impressive well- 
attended conference on present 
thought and action in changing 
the penal system last month in 
Valparaiso. 

Sponsored by the Valparaiso 
Community Peace and Human 
Relations Center, the seminar 
drew several hundred listeners of 
different background, race and of 
all ages. The program included a 
taped interview with Warden 
Lash, a speech on the present 
conditions within the Indiana 
State Prison by two recently 
released convicts one white, one 
black and speeches by Father 
Doyle, and a state penal com- 
missioner. 

Much of the criticism of In- 
diana State Prison went over 
gounds which are covered in an 
An Eye tor an Eye including “a 
terribly mismanaged work 
release program, arbitrary and 
capricious parole hearings, 
political domination of the penal 
system, its theories and the farce 
of pacification programs thinly 
disguised as treatment 
programs, and tragically inept 
medical treatment. 

One inmate after describing 
the beatings and abuse” he had 
taken for criticizing prison 
procedure stated that he would 
“rather dic than go back to that 
place.” 

Proposals for changing Indiana 
State Prison to a humane in- 
stitution are familar ones and 
reasonable enough so that it is 
surprising that they haye not 
been instituted yet, Among those 
proposed at the meeting were: 

--Separation of first time of- 
fenders from hardened convicts 
with repeated offenses. 

--Abolition of solitary con- 
finement which has not proved a 
deterrent to anti-social behavior. 

--Decriminalization of the laws 
which govern victimless crimes 
such as alcoholism, drug ad- 


‘diction, vagrancy, pornography, 


homosexuality, prostitution 


gambling, etc. This would relieve 
the entire penal system of dealing 
with problems which could be 
dealt with better by other 
social institutions. 

Among the participants in the 
seminar there seemed to be a 
strong skepticism about 
piecemeal liberal reform. In the 
past some treatment. programs 
offered in prisons have been used 
for purposes of inmate control 
once they are enacted rather than 
for their original purpose. An 
exumple of this is the use of 
psychiatric facilities for punish- 
ment rather than psychiatric 
purposes, Participants in the 
seminar stressed that treatment 
programs should be voluntary, 

Father Doyle has proposed that 
eventually an alternative to our 
present penal system be con- 
sidered in which the present 
money being allotted for the 
system be put into a broad base of 
community service clinics for 
drug addiction, alcoholism, 
mental retardation and coun- 
seling, job placement, sheltered 
workshops, and minimum 
detention units where men can be 
housed in dignity while — still 
muintauining constructive 
community contacts, 

According to Mark Umreit, 
organizer of the conference the 
emphasis of those involved in the 
conference will be in. the 
establishment of a half-way 
house based within the com- 
munity in Michigan City and a 
Legal Assistance Fund, 

The half-way house will be 
partially run by inmates and 
under the sponsorship of the 
Northwest Jaycees. In addition to 
the hallway house effort and the 
Legal Assistance Fund the 
Valparaiso Community Peace 
and Human Relations Center is 
also active in gathering books for 
inmates and in obtaining trans- 
portation for relatives of inmates. 
Those interested in participating 
in any of these activities should 
contact the Community Peace 
and Human Relations Center, 
Deaconness Hall Room 100, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 46383. 
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